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THE MAGIC PILLOW
It may be instructive to compare the better known variations
of this rather trite theme ("Life is but a dream") for such a com-
parison will demonstrate concretely the difference between the Six
Dynasties anecdote and the T'ang tale and show how the tra-
ditional fiction writer is essentially an elaborator.
The direct ancestor of Shen's tale is a legend recorded by Kan
Pao (fl. 290-320) in his Sou Shen Chi or Quest of the Gods, which
runs as follows:
"In a temple at Tsiaohu there is a jade pillow with a crack on it.
Once Yang Lin, a merchant of Shanfu, went to the temple to pray.
'Would you like to have a good marriage?' the temple attendant
asked him, and on Yang Lin's answering that he would, the at-
tendant conducted him to the pillow, whereupon he crawled into
the *crack and found therein painted halls and gem-studded cham-
bers. There he met a high official named Chao, who gave his
daughter to him in marriage. Six sons were born to him and they
all became scribes in the imperial secretariat. For more than thirty
years.he lived in that land of illusion and had no thought of re-
turning. Then he suddenly woke up and found himself by the
pillow as before. He was gready moved by his experience."
Shen's story is many times longer, but it is essentially only an
elaboration. When Li Kung-tso made use of this theme, however,
he introduced what we might call the device of objectification, that
is, he undertook to prove that the dream was more than a dream.
In his tale (known as "The Governor of the Southern Branch**)
the hero discovers, after waking from a long, long dream Me, that
the country he visited is in fact a colony of ants in an ancient tree
not far from his house, that there is in fact a province of Nan K'o
or Southern Branch, and that there had been indeed a war between
this colony of ants and another colony some distance away. In short*
every" significant detail in the dream was corroborated after he
woke up.
Now let us take a big jump in tipie and examine the variation
on this theme by P'u Sung-ling of the late seventeenth century.